The post-war lives of Maryland’s 
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First Maryland Regiment Retaking British Field Artillery at Guilford Court House, North 
Carolina. Courtesy of Art.com. 


An Irish-born man named Robert Ratliff, a Baltimorean named William Marr, a Marylander 
likely born in Cecil County named George Lashley, a Charles County man named John Plant, 
another man from the same county named John Neal, another Marylander likely born in Cecil 
County named John Lowry, and one Marylander likely born in the same county named William 
Dawson all have one thing in common: they had fought in the Maryland Line. While Ratliff was 
a five foot, eight inch tall man who was part of the Seventh Independent Company, which 
recruited from the Eastern Shore, just like Dawson, Marr and Lashley were part of the Col. 
Nathaniel Ramsey’s Fifth Company, mustered at Whetstone Point (present-day Fort McHenry), 
part of the First Maryland Regiment. [1] As for the other Marylanders, Plant and Neal were part 
of Captain John Hoskins Stone‘s First Company of the First Maryland Regiment, enlisted in Port 
Tobacco, Maryland, while Lowry was part of Captain Peter Adams‘s Sixth Company of the 
First Maryland Regiment. [2] Jo Asher has commented on this post that “John Lowery is my 
direct ancestor. Manassah Finney was his father-in-law. He (Manassah) had three 


daughters...John Lowery was a weaver, an unlikely occupation for the son of a gentleman, and 
the stipulation of his lease of land from Manassah was payment by enough yards of linen to 
make a number of shirts. John followed his daughter Margaret Willis (m. Cornelius Willis) to 
Baltimore and died intestate there in 1818. During the bombing of Baltimore in the War of 1812 
he “having been wounded in the hip during the Revolution and unable to mount a horse, helped 
pass ammunition to the boats”. I believe this article has incorrectly identified my direct ancestor 
by combining the histories of other men of the same name.” Sadly, since I do not work at the 
Archives anymore, I cannot look at the records I examined when I wrote that biography, but still 
generally stand with my research. Even with arguably shared military experience, their lives after 
the revolutionary war were different and tell us about the lives of Maryland soldiers in later 
years. 


After the war, Dawson returned to Cecil County. On December 29, 1780, he married a woman 
named Elizabeth Graves, with the matrimony affirmed by minister William Thomson of an 
Episcopal Church in Elkton, Maryland. [3]The same year, on February 27, Neal stayed 

in Somerset County, where he had been discharged, marrying a local woman named Margaret 
Miller in Boundbrook, New Jersey. [4] They had two children named Benjamin (b. 1781) and 
Theodocia (b. 1802). 


As for Lowry, in 1783, he was living as a single man in Harford County’s Spesutia Upper 
Hundred. [5] The same year, Dawson was in a similar predicament. He was described as a 
pauper, living on the land, which was likely rented, with nine other inhabitants. [6] While 
Dawson was granted 50 acres of bounty land in Western Maryland after the war, it sat vacant. He 
may have felt with fellow veteran Mark McPherson who said the land, located in a remote 
mountainous area of Western Maryland, was “absolutely good for nothing . . . unfit for 
Cultivation.” [7] Plant was also settling down after the war. Living in Charles County, he became 
a well-off small farmer and slaveowner who owned two horses, one cattle, and one enslaved 
black child. [8] The same was also the case with Ratliff, who settled down in Cecil County. In 
1783, he lived with his relative, James, who owned four horses and 150 acres of land. [9] 


Three years after Marr ended his war service, he settled down and his life changed. On June 14, 
1784, Airey Owings married Marr in Baltimore County at St. Paul’s Parish, with the ceremony 
conducted by Reverend William West. [10] Marr and Airey lived in Baltimore County, raised “a 
family of children,” including a son named William, and he worked as a reputable farmer. [11] It 
is possible that Marr’s farm was among the 45.6% of Maryland dwellings that we not taxed, 
explaining its absence from the 1783 tax assessments. [12] At this time, Baltimore County had a 
varied economy with ” furnaces, forges, cotton mills, and wollen factories,” even by the early 
19th century, while Baltimore was gaining importance as a commercial center. [13] One 
“William Marr” is listed in the 1810 US Census as the head of household along with his wife and 
three children: one male child under 10, one male under 16, and one female under age 10. [14] 


Coming back to Neal, while he was living in New Jersey, he served in the militia in Somerset 
County, which fought off British incursions in New Jersey until the end of the war, serving at 
least one four-month term. [15] In the county, called the “crossroads of the revolution” by some, 
the destruction of the war had dissipated by the 1780s, with industry and commerce thriving in 
the final years of the war even as militiamen decried depreciation of Continental currency. [16] 


On October 13, 1787, Ratliff married Mary Kirk. [17] A few years later, on December 23, 1800, 
he married another woman named Anne Hustler. [18] The reason he remarried is that his wife 
died. At some point, Anne died and he married a third time to woman named Elizabeth, who 
survived him. [19] He had two children named James and Elizabeth, but the mother’s name is 
not known. 


As for Plant, on June 15, 1788, he married an eighteen-year-old woman named Mary Ann Davis. 
[20] He later reminisced about his revolutionary service with his cousin, William Stewart, who 
said that Plant had “strict integrity” and good character. [21] Sadly, more recounts on his 
memories on his war service other than a few pages of his pension cannot be found. 


At some point before 1788, while living in Harford County, Lowry married a woman named 
Hannah Finney. [22] In the spring of 1788, Finney’s mother, Manassah, died, and willed ten 
acres of her farm to Finney and Lowry to use until 1789. [23] This bequest reaffirmed a lease 
Lowry and Manassah made in 1783 that the farm was near Welles Swamp, and was given under 
certain conditions. [24] Likely the farm was on one of the two tracts owned by Manassah in 
Harford County’s Deer Creek Middle Hundred, named Giles and Webster’s Discovery, a tract of 
land that spanned 70 acres in total. [25] While Lowry was called to testify against his brother-in- 
law, James Barnett, who was the executor of her estate, in 1791, he later received money, along 
with his wife, when assets of the estate were distributed in 1809. [26] 


By 1790, John Lowry was living with his wife, and possibly two children, in Cecil County’s Elk 
Neck. [27] They were possibly living on a 100-acre land tract, which he had leased to a wealthy 
Cecil County man named Samuel Redgrave in February 1781. [28] The tract was called Tedart 
and sat on the west side of the Elk River. The tract had been owned by his father, James, before 
his death. 


In the late 1790s, Ratliff and his wife were living in Kent County, Maryland. [29] In 1802, still 
living in Kent County, he bought land in New Castle County, Delaware, preparing for the next 
stage of his life. [30] 


Years later, in 1805, he was living in Harford County and received compensation for his 
revolutionary war service. [31] However, in the early nineteenth century, Lowry bought land in 
Fells Point, Baltimore, called Leasehold, some of which he leased, and lived in Baltimore 
County until his death. [32] At that time, he was staying with his second wife, Elizabeth 
Maidwell, who he had married on October 22, 1801. [33] In the fall of 1804, she leased him land 
in the town of Baltimore, for the next 99 years, which had part of the estate of her former 
husband, Alexander Maidwell. [34] The fate of Lowry’s first wife, Hannah, is not known. 


In later years, Plant and his wife moved to what became Washington, D.C. At the time, it was a 
largely rural and sparsely populated area which had thriving ports at Georgetown and 
Alexanders, in addition to the federal town of Washington City, which had about 8,200 
inhabitants. [35] Slavemasters and over 7,900 enslaved blacks living in the area were an 
important part of D.C.’s society. [36] Plant died there on November 14, 1808. [37] 


As for Dawson, in later years, he lived in the Bohemia Manor area of Cecil County, Maryland, 
staying there until 1810, with his wife Elizabeth and one child whose name is not currently 
known. [38] In 1808, he petitioned the Maryland House of Delegates saying he had served in the 
Revolutionary War and prayed “to be placed on the pension list.” [39] The House of Delegates 
endorsed his plea and in 1810, Dawson, a “meritorious soldier in the revolutionary war,” in an 
“indigent situation” because of his old age, was paid the half pay of a private. [40] He was paid a 
state pension for years to come. Sometime in the fall of 1815, before September 6, John Lowry 
died in Baltimore County without a will, and his estate was administered by Cornelius Willis. 
[41] 


In 1810, Ratliff was living in St. George’s Hundred, in the same county of Delaware, with his 
wife, children, and two enslaved blacks. [42] A few years later, in 1813, he was a farmer in 
Delaware’s Appoquinimink Hundred, on a plot of land with his wife. [43] He was well-off, 
owning a walnut dining table, small looking glass, 3 cows, 7 sheep, and a few horses. [44] Being 
very “weak in body,” Ratliff wrote his will on April 5, 1813, making his “beloved wife” 
Elizabeth his executor, manumitted an black enslaved woman, named Jane, and distributed his 
land to his children. [45] He died sometime between the writing of his will and collection of 
testimony on November 3, 1814. 


Dawson moved from state to state. In 1810, he was living in Glasgow, New Castle County, 
Delaware, with his wife and a young child. [46] Eight years later, he was living in New Castle’s 
Pencader Hundred, in Delaware, just over the Maryland line. [47] Two years later, he moved 
back to Cecil County and settled in Elkton, Maryland. [48] 


Neal, like Dawson, also had moved out of the state. By 1810, he and his family had moved to 
Ovid, New York, in the northern part of the state near the Finger Lakes, where they lived. Once 
there, he filed for his Federal veterans pension in 1818. [49] Two years later, he lived in the 
adjoining town of Covert, New York on a half-acre of land, with a wooden clock, a chest, and 
some cookery, a shabby wagon, small pigs, one cow, and eight sheep. [50] In his pension 
application, he claimed to be in “reduced circumstances” and that he had lost his discharge 
papers or any other paper records proving his service in the First Maryland Line, an appeal that 
was successful. 


After the war, Lashley continued to live in the state of Maryland. On April 25, 1816, Lashley 
married Jane Bashford, a 41-year-old woman, in Cecil County. [51] 


In 1819, one year after Marr began collecting his pension and one day before July 4, he died in 
Baltimore at the age of 66. [52] He died without making a will and left Airey a widow, who 
never remarried, allowing her to receive pension money at his death. [53] She lived to April 
1843, aged 79, working to collect some of the pension in the 1830s and 1840s given due to her 
late husband’s military service. [54] At his death, while he may not have been well honored by 
people within the military and different levels of government, his story is still one worth telling. 


In September 1820, when Lashley began receiving his federal pension, despite losing his 
discharge papers, he was living in the same county with his wife and had no children or heirs. 
[55] Since his memory was failing him, he originally said he was part of the Second Maryland 


Regiment, but later corrected himself and two long-time residents recalled seeing him march 
“away with the said [Ramsey’s] Company.” [56] 


In Dawson’s 1820 application for his Federal veterans pension, he said that his wife was sixty 
years old and “infirm,” just like himself. [57] Additionally, he noted that a young grandchild 
living with him whom also had to support. He also owned three dollars worth of farm animals (a 
cow and a calf) and was living in “reduced circumstances” with twenty dollars of debt. His 
“infirmities of old age,” which had “disabled him in “his left arm and leg,” led him to be 
classified as an “invalid.” [58] Despite the fact that his discharge papers had been lost, his 
pension was granted in the fall of 1820. [59] 


Dawson’s life after this point is unclear. While final payment vouchers say that payments to him 
ended in 1820, he did not die that year. [60] Instead, he died on July 11, 1824, and his state 
pension payments were sent to his administrator, Jane Dawson, possibly his second wife. [61] 
The following year, another soldier passed away. On July 22, Neal died in New York State. [62] 


In November 1823, members of Ratliff’s family agreed that Ratliff’s son, James, should own his 
father’s estate in Delaware. [63] A few years later, James negotiated to buy his father’s land in 
Delaware. [64] By the 1850s, the Ratliff family was still living in Appoquinimink Hundred. [65] 


As for Lashley, in 1827, he received payment from the State of Maryland equal to half pay of a 
private as a result of his service in the Revolutionary War. [66] He continued to receive 
payments quartetly until his death on March 4, 1831 at the age of 76. [67] Five years later, his 
declared legal representatives, Mary Sproul and Nancy Lashley, received the money that was due 
to him before his death in 1831. [68] 


Mary Ann, the wife of Plant, fought to receive her husband’s pension payments. In February 
1835, she asked for “remuneration” for her husband’s military service from the U.S. House of 
Representatives, and following year asked the same from the U.S. Senate. [69] By 1838, at sixty- 
eight-years-old, she petitioned the federal government for pension benefits. However, because 
Plant either had no official discharge papers or had lost them, Mary Ann had trouble receiving 
money. [70] Her fate is not known. 
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